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OCTOBER MEETING: The October meeting of the Suffolk-Nansemond 
Historical Society will be held on Thursday, October 15th, at 
7:30 P.M. in the meeting room of the (new) Suffolk Library at 
443 West Washington Street. Our speakers will be Mr. Nicolas 
Luccketti of the James River Institute of Archeology and Mr. Cary 
Carson, who is employed by Colonial Williamsburg. [hese 
gentlemen will discuss a project that is about to begin in the 
Driver section of the City. The Historical Society will be 
assisting in the project which will be explained by the Speakers. 
Members are urged to come and bring guests. This should be a 

most exciting program! (Many members have expressed a preference 
for Sunday afternoon meetings but these gentlemen were 
unavailable for a Sunday afternoon meeting.) 
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PETER PRENTIS HOUSE 


PETER’ PRENTIS HOUSE, 3217 North Main’ Street, Surroalk. This house 
was built around 1800 and eventually became the home of Peter 8B. 
Prentis. Mr. Prentis was a lawyer and Clerk of Court in Suffolk 
prior to the War Between the States and was taken as a hostgage 


during the Union occupation of Suffolk. He was held first in 
Fortress Monroe and then in Fort Norfolk to assure the good 
Bemavior of the Citizens of SW@feeik. He returned to Sufi terk 
after the occupation and @€ventually resumed his position as the 
Clerk. He is the ancestor of Judge James C. Godwin. 


This fine home has been abandoned for 30 years and now is in need 
of extensive repairs. The present owner, Dr. Herbert Weinberg, 
has sought permission to demolish the house. He also seeks 
permission to demolish the Rawls Apartments, a building on the 
other side of Main Street which served as the Methodist Church 
here in Suffolk from 1861 to 1916. Both these buildings are said 
Eowmestor,sale. 


The Suffolk Landmark Commission has delayed making a decision as 
to whether to allow the demolition. The Suffolk-Nansemond 
Historical Society executive board presented the following 
resolution at the Landmark's meeting on September 1/th, 1987: 


"The Suffolk-Nansemond Historical Society, acting 
through its Executive Committee, hereby presents the 
following resolution to the Historic Landmarks 
Commission of the Cmemuepememisatolk with respect [oleae 
house on North Main Street in the City of Suffolk owned 
by Dr. Herbert Weinberg and commonly referred to as the 
Peter Prentis Howse: )BE Ef RESOLVED, that 

WHEREAS the Peter Prentis House is one of the 
oldest and most historically significant landmarks 
remaining in the City of Suffolk, and 

WHEREAS the preservation of this structure is 
pivotal to the revitalization, preservation and 
enhancement of the old town section of Suffolk, and 

WHEREAS one of the purposes of the 
Suffolk-Nansemond Historical Society is to encourage 
and promote the preservation of Suffolk's historical 
heritage, and 

WHEREAS the Historeal Society, as an organization 
and through its members acting individually, have had a 
long-term interest in preserving this particular 
StTTUGEEEeS 

WHEREFORE the Suffolk-Nansemond Society encourages 
Dr. Weinberg and all interested parties to consider 
every available alternative to demolition of the PeLler 
Prentis House including, but not limited to, sale or 
gifting the property to parties dedicated to its 
preservation, 

AND FURTHER, the Suffolk-Nansemond Historical 
Society offers its energies and expertise to Dr. 
Weinberg and all interested parties to assist them in 
achieving the structuressmpeeseevacion. " 
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FOLLY NEWS - Riddick's Folly restoration is proceeding on 
schedule and Linda Rice, Executive Director, reports that the 
building should re-open around the first of the year. 
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GENEALOGICAL REQUESTS 


i Looking for assistance regarding Washington Matthews who 
married Christian Boothe in Nansemond County, September 1809. 
Any information, please contact Barbara Ann Schiefer, 5809 Spyri 
Drive, Climteggemn 20/755. 


2. Seeking information regarding John King and his father, 
Michael King, who lived in Nansemond County in the 18th Century. 
Don King, 7 ttzemerth Alegria, Scottsdale, = Azse Zoe 


a. Seeking information to verify date and place of the bitth of 
Pauline Parks, daughter of Boyer Parks. Pauline Parks is Said to 
have been born in Suffolk January 1858. Contact Mrs. J. 
Sebastian Grabenstein, Presentation Farm, 9507 Woodsboro Road, 
Frederick, \Miezs701. 


A, Request information regarding one Isaac Horton who may have 
been born in Nansemond County probably between 1785 and 1/787. 
Jean U. Hommes. BOX 425, Badin. NE ~Zeeno- 
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We have a call for information about THE MEDICINE SHOW IN 
VIRGINIA, 1840-1940. Please contact Larry Goldstein (touring 
vaudevillian and independent scholar) at the Virginia Foundation 
for the Humamm@emes  "tosemevy Rd., Charlottesville, VA 22900%, 
804/924-3296. Topics include: Rememberances of shows seen, 
participated in, advertisements, memorabilia, journal and 
newspaper articles, etc. 
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This information was sent to us by Mr. Jim Hoe of Wetern, Conn. 
whose stepsons descended from the Eason family of Nansemond 
County. The following is excerpted from “The Fragmentary Memoirs 
of Frances Ayres Boughton." Mrs. Boughton was born my ES LoOrlLy lh , 
NY in 1844. Her mother was Amelia Eason, born in or near 
Suffolk, VA in 1807. Her father was Henry Eason and her mother 
was Elizabeth (probably Riddiek). The marriage is 
Listed in. the Midis, Riddick family Brbpeee 





EMY. SHOT ME TL... 076. « /<) was a Virginian, and every year 
returned for a visit to her native state. To me this 
was always a great event. The journey seemed weeks 
long, but it could actually have taken only two or 
three days. We went by railroad to Baltimore, from 
there by boat down Chesapeake Bay to Norfolk, and 
thence to the little village of Suffolk on the 
Nansemond River. Once there, we were royally 
entertained in southern fashion, for this was in 
antebellum days, and my mother's family was still in 
possession of hundreds of slaves, all well-cared for 
and happy, many of them dearly loved. Even in my child 
mind, however, there was repulsion as I gradually 
realized that these human beings were sometimes bought 
and sold. The old Mammy who had nursed my mother 
always came to see 'Miss Melia" But when she insisted 
upon kissing me and taking me to her bosom, my spirit 
rebelled and I shrank to my mother's side. I was a 
northern child. 

Some of our many relatives lived in the villages, 
but my mother's immediate family had two or three 
plantations several miles distant and when the time 
Came we were conveyed in state to their luxurious 
homes. One especially, who had immense estates on the 
Nansemond River, arrived always in an enormous coach, 
similar to those now to be seen in the carriage houses 
at Mt. Vernon. It was painted green, with side steps 
which were let down. There was a pair of high stepping 
horses, and a coachman and footman both black as the 
ace of spades, but always courteous and smiling. EALo 
this imposing chariot my father, my mother, myself and 
my Aunt and Uncle who had come to escort us, ascended, 
Uncle Reuben, himself, carefully letting down the steps 
for our accommodation. The distance could not have 
been many miles, and before long we reached a ferry 
which was to convey us across the Nansemond. It was a 
wide, flat-bottomed boat, pulled across the river by a 
rope, and if the ferryman happened to be on the other 
side when we arrived, a loud Halloo from our coachman 
would hasten him over, our carriage would be slowly and 
painstakingly lowered, and in perhaps fifteen minutes 
all would be safely landed. 

My Uncle Reuben's plantation house was an immense, 
lonely, rambling building, most inspiring to my 
imagination. Many of the broad pizzas and gallerzes 
round whose pillars wound clusters of fragrant roses 
and honeysuckle faced the river, and there my cousin 
Juliette and I. played dolls and games, and Chere we 
often ate our ‘handed around' supper after the lengthy, 
formal, midday dinner in the dining hall, for the 
twilights were long and the evenings so warm and 
fragrant that the children begged to sit up beyond the 
usual bedtime hour. 

One incident, however, which is indelibly forged 
in my mind was anything but a happy one for me, a child 
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over-sensitive to impressions. One evening just at 
dusk, news came to the big house that ‘Aunt Chasey' who 
attended to some of the dairy work, had suddenly died. 
Aunt Chasey was a mulatto, big and Stalwart, and a 
ruler in her own domain. We children had hardly dared 
to enter the cool stone house with its endless rows of 
pans of milk and cream on the scrubbed, immaculate 
shelves, and Aunt Chasey dead was an awesome thing to 
our childish imaginations. An overwhelming and morbid 
possession took hold of me to see her, and unnoticed 
for the moment in the throng, my cousin Juliette and I 
ran with other members of the household to the dairy 
where so recently Aunt Chasey had reigned supreme. I 
have never forgotten the scene as she lay stretched on 
the stone floor, all the negroes who had Been able to 
get there so soon gathered about weeping and wailing. 
A strange fascination held me there, {O68 which I later 
paid too dearly. During the whole of that moonlight 
night a mocking bird just outside of my window sang 
what to me was a most mournful song and I could not 
help connecting the bird with the spirit of the poor 
woman so suddenly called away. No sleep closed my 
eyes, and morning broke while lI still lay staring 
towards the windows, wide awake. I think ‘grown ups’ 
seldom realize the agony children endure during the 
visions of the night. Especially wakeful did I always 
find myself in the South, where the singing of the 
negroes thrilled me with untold tremors. 

One night, during a visit to a cousin just outside 
the village, back of whose long garden stood the county 
jal lpeeewas put EoO-Ded ‘as usual by my mother, kissed 
good night and left alone. It was moonlight, the room 
was immense, with vast reaches into the darkness of 
corners, and two enormous high fourpost bedsteads which 
required a step ladder to climb into. After my mother 
had gone, I heard the weird singing of the negroes 
confined in the jail behind us. The knowledge that 
they were prisoners, confined as I fancied for the most 
terrible crimes, added to the mournful strains of the 
music, so overcame me that after bearing it as long as 
I Gould. 2 crept. down the: greae curved stairway to the 
parlor where many guests were laughing and talking, and 
stood in my long nightgown in the doorway. All looked 
at me with astonishment and amusement, and I felt in my 
heart that no one understood the mysterious feeling of 
terror within me. I was led back to the huge bedroom, 
where the shadows stood out in bold relif, each one a 
fearsome thing to my overwrought imagination, and my 
mother put me to bed again, assuring me that nothing 
could hurt me and that I was safe. But this assurance 
I by no means shared. | 

The negro melodies were greatly enjoyed by my 
father, a profoundly religious (mam; and I remember how 
the clergyman after service used to request the colored 
people who occupied seats in the gallery to sing 'That 
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Old Ship of Zion' and other spirituals for the white 
gentleman from New York. My father also enjoyed 
visiting the negro quarters on the big plantations, and 
was once deeply touched by overhearing one of the ole 
‘'uncles' praying for the master from the North. 

The village of Suffolk being on the outskirts of 
the Dismal Swamp, there was always during these visits 
a picnic to Lake Drummond, which lay in the center of 
the Swamp. This lake was the color of amber, owing, we 
were told, to the juniper trees surrounding it, but the 
water was pure and sweet, and the fish, deliciously 
cooked by the chef who accompanied us, was served with 
other fine foods by the house servants who seemed 
indispensable even on these informal occasions and who 
laughed with pleasure among themselves because they 
were a part of our outing. 

The home plantation in which my mother was born 
and spent her childhood was near this Swamp, and our 
visits there are associated in my mind with the family 
graveyard which stood at one side of the house, so near 
that the gravestones were in plain view from the 
windows. This too aroused fearful imaginings in my 
child mind. The old, moss covered stones over the last 
resting place of all those ancestors, among them my 
grandparents whom I had never known, stood out in bold 
relief, especially when the moon was shining brightly, 
and I pictured them returning to the old plantation 
where they had acted out the drama of their lives on 
earth. My mother had told me many tales of them. 

Among the many virtuous was one disreputable uncle who 
had insisted upon living a solitary life on an 
adjoining plantation, and had led his famously 
beautiful wife, a true Southern belle before her 
wedding to him, such a grievous existence that she died 
early of a broken heart. This tale appealed to my 
imagination in another way. 

These visits stand out vividly in my memory, but 
when the war came the charm of that gracious and 
leisurely life was broken, and I never again saw those 
stately southern homes. My mother refused to return to 
the spot where she had spent her happy childhood and 
girlhood, and the many cousins who later visited us in 
Brooklyn appeared with saddened faces and were clothed 
in- deepest. mOuUrnIMd.- es " 
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MUSEUM EXHIBIT - The exhibit entitled “Farming by Hand", a joint 
project of the Suffolk Museum, Suffolk Art League and the 
Historical Society, will run through October 11th. Our thanks to 
Alva Wilcox who helped to collect the tools that are part of the 
exhibit and to Mrs. Cabell Birdsong who was in charge of the 
reception that marked the opening of the exhibit. 
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JOPS!!!! We apologize for the problems encountered in our last 
Secticiter. One difficulty, of course, was the delay we had in 
our bulk mailing (this writer having received the letter 22 days 
after it went to the Post Office). The Postmaster is working 
Meteus £o avoid that difficulty in the future. [he second 
problem was all our own. Everyone expected someone else to 
include the actual amount of the dues. They are $6.00 for an 
Mee dial and $10.00 for a family. Our address is P. 0. Box 
S55. Suffolk, VA 23434. 
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CAN YOU IMAGINE WHAT A DIFFERENCE IT WOULD MAKE..... if each 
member of the Historical Society would enlist just one new member 
pee person this Fall??7?!! Our membership would increase from 14/7 
GG See e's 6X60 CAN YOU IMAGINE?! Give us your enthusiasm, your time 
And. a NEW MEMBER! !!! (Stay tuned for a repere eaeene pext 


Newsletter.) 


